Permanent Painting
use of nostrums and recipes which are destructive in
their effect.
Very often a good picture assumes a bluish haze
commonly called "bloom," which remains on it for
years. It is due largely to the absorption of moisture
by the varnish itself, and can easily be removed by
a gentle application of two or three coats of turpen-
tine, each successively wiped off and then finally var-
nished with a good hard varnish like amber or a
mixture of amber, rnastic and damar. Paintings that
have been glazed with asphaltuni must, however, be
handled differently, for in the chapter on the "As-
phaltum and Bitumen," it will be noted that as-
phaltum becomes darker with exposure rather than
lighter, due to the liberation of carbon. This can be
almost invariably removed by slight rubbing with
turpentine and benzine, but inasmuch as it evidently
was the artist's original intention to produce a different
color effect by means of this glazing, the picture will
have a totally different tone value and effect when the
smut remaining from the asphaltum is removed, and
the restoration of a picture of this kind should be
given to some painter for re-glazing after the smutty
residue of the asphaltum bitumen is thoroughly washed
off.
After a picture has been thoroughly cleaned and
bleached by means of sunlight, it is essential to var-
nish it immediately. Two coats of thin varnish prop-
erly dried, particularly where the second coat is ap-
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